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ACCOUNT  OF  THE  FIRST  OPERA  EXHIBITED  i 
AT  ROME.  I 

The  inhabilanf*  of  V'enice  certainly  ciiItiTated  and  ' 
ee'^oiiratred  the  mus'r.il  drN.>na  wnth  jcoch  oiore 
than  an»  of  the  other  States  in  Italy.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  which,  the  first  regalar  opera  performed  at  Ven¬ 
ice  after  t'.  invention  of  recitative,  was  in  the  year 
IfiflT ;  ihi«  was  Andromeda,  set  to  music  by  Fran¬ 
cesco  Manelli,  of  Tivoli,  and  written  by  Bcneditto 
Ferrari,  a  celebrated  player  on  the  lute,  who  was 
not  only  a  Igood  poet,  but  a  real  musician  :  he  brovpht 
•ut  this  opera  in  a  most  splendid  manner  at  his  own 
expense,  in  the  theatre  of  S.  Cassiano.  In  1639  I 
there  weie  four  operas  performed  at  V’enice  t  and 
from  1641  to  1649  there  were  upwards  of  thirty  per- 
forsed  in  different  theatres  of  Venice.  It  has  been 
extremely  difficult  to  find  any  manu<«ript  music  of 
that  period  ;  a  scene,  however,  of  the  celebrated  op¬ 
era  of  Orontea,  composed  in  1649  was  found  in  Sal¬ 
vators  Roaca's  music  book, in  that  painter's  own  writ- 
ing. 

SincB  1671  songs  have  been  so  much  cAmpoaed  to 
set  aff  peculiar  tals nts  of  singers,  that  as  Pr.  Burney 
lemarks,  "  operas  can  never  be  successfully  revived, 
bat  where  the  same  performers  who  originally  sung 
m  them  have  happened  to  survive,”  which  is  now 
impossible  :  for  even  should  a  few  of  the  last  centu¬ 
ry  be  living,  yet  twenty  ar  thirty  years,  wake  tow 
Biach  havoc’i  in  the  human  voice  for  them  to  he  as 
capable  of  pleasing  as  formerlt.  Pacobierotti  was  a 
bee  performer,  every  real  judge  wae  delighted  with 
his  singing,  let  whoever  go  before  him  or  come  after 
bim,  but  to  expect  him,  if  he  yet  lives,  to  smg  as  he 
did  five  and  tweaty  years  ago,  is  not  allowing  for  the 
prat  changes  which  his  voice  end  the  ert  have  tin- 
dergone  in  that  time.  Marchesi  was  exquisite  ;  be 
QBited  fancy  and  brilliant  executiou  to  a  tine  voce 


Tremanzani  adds  taste  and  feeling  to  all  this,  hut 
neither  of  these  two  great  perfi  rmers  could  ever 
equal  what  Pacchierotti  was  in  bis  day.  yet  it  is  very 
amusing  to  see  how  charmed  the  public  is  at  one  pe¬ 
riod  with  what  they  would  be  quite  indifferent  to  at 
another. 

VV'hen  operas  were  first  intended,  it  was  certainly 
tbe  intention  of  tbeir  directors  to  favour  poetry  as 
well  as  music,  almoxt  twin  sisters,  the  one  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  said  to  exist  without  the  other,  it  was  only  in 
the  ceatury  before  last  that  dancing  was  made  a 
business  of  importance  at  the  opera  house,  and  the 
rage  for  splendid  decoration  and  machinery  caused 
but  little  thought  to  be  bestowed  on  those  enchant¬ 
ing  sisters,  fast  sinking  into  neglect,  or  only  regard¬ 
ed  as  secondary  objects. 

In  the  opera  of  Berenice,  performed  at  Padua  in 
1690  there  werechorussesofoue  hundred  virgins;  one 
hundred  sohhers  ;  one  hundred  horsemen  in  armour  ; 
forty  cornet  of  herse  ;  six  trunipeters  on  horseback  ; 
IX  drumiaers  ;  six  ensigns  ;  six  sackbuts  ;  six  great 
(iutes  :  six  Qiinstreis  playing  on  Turkish  instruments  ; 
six  others  on  octave  flutes;  six  pages  ;  three  ser¬ 
geants  ;  six  cymbalists  ;  twelve  huntsmen  ;  twelve 
grooms  ;  six  coachmen  for  the  triumph  ;  six  others 
for  the  possession  ;  two  lions  led  by  two  Turks  ;  two 
elephants  by  two  others ;  Bereaice's  triumphal  car, 
drawn  by  four  horses  ;  six  other  cars  with  prisoners 
and  spoils  drawn  by  twelve  boraes  ;  fix  coaches  for 
the  procession.  Among  the  scenes  and  representa- 
tisns  in  the  first  act  was  a  vast  plain  with  two  trium¬ 
phal  arches,  another  with  pavilions  and  tents,  a  square 
prepared  for  Uie  entrance  of  the  triumph,  and  a  forest 
for  the  chase.  Act  second,  the  Royal  apartments  of 
Bereoice,teniple  of  vengeance  a  spacious  court,  with 
a  view  of  tbe  prison,  and  a  covered  way  for  tbe 
coaches  to  move  in  procession.  Act  third,  the  royal 
dressing  room  completely  furnished,  stables  with  one 
hundred  live  horiBs,  portico  adorned  with  tapestry, 
a  delicious  palace  in  perspective.  And  besides  ail 
these  attendants  and  decorations,  at  the  end  of  the 
first  act  there  weie  representations  of  every  species 
of  chace,  of  the  wild  Boar,  the  Stag,  the  deer  and 
at  the  end  of  the  third  act,  an  enormous  globe  de- 
kceudeil  from  the  sky,  which  openiag,  divided  itself 
into  other  globes  suspended  in  the  air,  upon  one  of 
which  was  the  figure  of  time,  on  a  second  that  of 
Riue,on  others  honour,nobility,  virtue  and  glory. 

1  To  support  these  fautastic  illusions,  it  was  requisite 
to  exhaust  all  that  human  invention  could  furnish. — 
Tlieatres  were  erected  throughout  Italy  equal  in 
magnitude  te  the  palaces  of  Kings.  It  was  in  these 
theatres  that  ti.e  art  of  perspective  and  decoratK'U 
was  CQiitinually  improving.  Artists  of  every  kind 
strained  every  nerve  to  display  their  talents.  Every 


d(  lusion  Whs  [  r.  ctired  to  ht.'w :iiate  the  eies,  vtuile 
voices  and  in.«.ruiuenls  innumerable  astonished  ihe 
ear.  But  though  the  apparatus,  was  on  an  immense 
scale,  the  effect  was  small,  a  fait*  air  of  magnificence 
of  fairyism,  and  eiicbanlment  not  only  imposed  oa 
the  public,  but  perverted  the  taste,  the  eyes  were 
dazzled  and  the  ears  stunned  by  triumphal  chorussea, 
and  all  the  din  of  battle,  but  hurmony  was  wanting 
and  music  only  affecUd  the  aedse,  without  touching 
the  heart. 


Biographical  nahres  of  Mara,  Billinglon  and  Culm- 
I  hint. 

MADAME  MARA  NF.E  SCILMULLING. 

Was  born  in  Cassel  in  1760,  and  it  is  staled  on  the 
authority  of  a  foreign  correspondent  of  Dr.  Burney, 
tliat  lier  early  years  were  devoted  to  the  study  of  the 
violin,  which  as  a  child  she  played  ir  England,  but 
quitted  that  initrument  and  became  a  singer  by  the 
advice  of  the  Fni’'‘.h  ladies  who  disliked  a  ”  female 
fiddler it  may  tse  therefore  have  happened  that  to 
this  prejndice  we  owe  the  delight  experienced  from 
the  vanoai  excellencies  of  the  most  sublime  singer  t.hc 
world  ever  saw.  Nor  was  the  objecti'^n  of  the  En¬ 
glish  ladies,  the  only  prejudice  Miss  Schmelling  had* 
to  encounter,  for  on  her  arrival  at  Berlin,  at  tbe  age 
of  24,  Frederick,  the  Great  King  of  Prussia,  who  af. 
fected  as  high  a  skill  in  music  a*  in  war,  could  scarce, 
ly  be  prevailed  u  Jon  to  hear  her,  his  majesty  declar¬ 
ing  that  be  should  a*  soon  expect  pleasure  from  the 
neighing  of  his  horse,  as  from  a  German  singer.  One 
song,  however,,  convinced  him  of  her  ability,  which 
he  immediately  put  to  the  severest  trial  by  selecting 
the  moxt  difficult  airs  in  bis  collection,  and  which 
Miss  Schmelling  executed  at  'ight,  st  perfectly  as  if 
she  bad  practised  each  of  these  compositions  n'l  her 
life.  Her  earliest  singing  niastt  r  was  an  old  o.an  of 
the  nameet  Paradisi,  and  at  fourteen  she  sung  b<  re 
tier  late  majesty  with  the  greatest  success.  }  rora 
1767  to  1763  slie  passed  through  Gernu  ny  an«l  Pwit- 
aerland.  she  visited  Naples  at  a  period  subsequent  to 
her  appearance  in  England.  Although  it  i*  related 
that  M.xdame  Mara's  first  impressions  led  her  to  songs 
of  agility,  yet  her  intonation  was  fixed  by  the  inces- 
-Bot  practice  of  plain  notes.  We  know  from  her  own 
assurance  that  te  confirui  the  true  foundation  of  all 
good  singing  by  the  purest  enunciation  and  the  most 
precise  intonation  of  the  scale,  was  the  study  of  her 
life,  and  the  part  of  her  voicing,  upon  which  she 
most  valued  herself.  The  late  Dr.  Arnold  told  the 
writer  of  this  article,  that  he  bad,  by  way  of  experi¬ 
ment,  seen  Mara  dance  and  assume  the  most  violent 
gestieulations  while  going  up  and  down  the  scale,  yet 
such  was  her  power  of  chest,  that  the  tone  was  as  un- 
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■  i;-  :!,  :  U1  :  '•,  if  sli*^  haf!  stood  in  tl.e  ciuto.n- *  ''-nle,  »nd  l.tr  ficilitj  in  retciintr  nol«  i  attoii  [ 

.  .  11  of  t!iff  ort  h  -Jn.  isloit^.  Thf  anecdote  related  above  will  protf?  hole  j 

.•  ..  ;^ri-  =:,y,  ll.at  "  of  tlie  l.ii.idrtd  requisite*  completely  all  nmsic  was  alike  easy  to  Ur  coiar  re-  j 

t  I  •  :i  ;  i,ar,'he  wlio  l.a  a  tin-  t  jice,  has  nine-  Unsion.  Perliaps  she  i*  imlebtetl  to  her  fiddle  lar  a  1 
IV  -line.”  M  idam  •  Mara  bad  ••ei  fainly  the  ninety-  ^'^cultj  at  that  time  not  very  common.  We  have  ob 
n.ne  :;i  ae.  Her  »ol>  e  was  in  co!;:;.asi  from  G  to  E  ^^at  all  players  on  stringed  instrument*  enjoy 

ill  JlisM.no,  and  all  it*  notes  were  alike  even  and  the  power  of  reading  and  writing  music  beyond  most 
fctron-: ;  but  il  it  may  be  permitted  to  supply  the  hun-  =  they  derive  it  from  the  apprehension  of  the 

dredtti,she  had  that  also  in  a  »uper->emlnent  degree  in  coming  note  or  distance  which  must  neaessarily  re- 
the  grandest  and  most  sublime  conception.  At  the  *'‘1*  the  mind,  and  diiect  the  finger  to  its  forma-; 
early  age  of  2  when  she  was  at  Berlin,  irv  (he  inuna-  branches  of  art  are  thus  acquired  by 

turity  of  her  judgment  and  her  voice,  (he  best  critics  violinist  in  conjunction,  and  to  her  knowledge  of 
ad.uitt.  d  her  to  have  exceeded  Cuzzoni,  Faustina,  and  attribute  Madame  Mara’,  early  superionty 

indeed  .11  (hose  who  had  preceded  her.  Our  age  has  passage..  Mara',  execution  wa. 

•ince  s..n  Billington  and  Catalani,  and  we  still  be-  ‘‘  differ,  materially 

lieve  that  in  majesty  and  truth  of  expression  (that  ‘'•®“  may  be  con- 

term  comprehending  all  the  most  exabed  gifts  and  l*f'ti®ate,  inasmuch 

rr-  pjisites  of  vocal  science)  the  Mara  ref  am-  her  su-  “•  “  extravagant,  and  deviat.d 

periority.  Fro-u  her  we  deduce  all  that  has  been  ^^e  main  purpoee  of  vocal  art-erpre-mn.  ! 

learned  or  perhaps  can  be  learned  concerning  ti  e  B'‘l»'gton  once  made  this  remark  to  ue  in  con- 1 

great  stvle  of  singing.  The  memorv  of  her  perfor-  ‘'>“*1  •e«th  •  modesty  be-  , 

mance  of  Handel’s  sublime  work,  I  Icnrw  thml  wy  ^er  great  acquirements,  voluntarily  declared  ^ 

Re<iffmfr  hreUi,  is  immortalized,  together  wuh  the  she  consid.  red  Mara’,  execution  to  be  .uperior  , 
air  itself.  Often  as  we  have  since  heard  it,  w.  have  “»  own,  in  genuine  effect,  though  not  in  extent,  | 
never  witne.ssed  even  an  approach  to  the  single  maj-  compass,  rapidity,  and  complication.  Mara’s  divi.-  , 
esty  of  Mara  :  if  i.  to  this  air  alone  that  she  owes  her  *'’'*y*  “'“cd  to  convey  a  meaning,  such  as  we  ; 
highest  pre-eminence,  and  they  who  not  having  dwcHbed  under  the  name  of lecai  deela-  j 

heard  her  would  picture  to  themselves  a  just  portrait-  «  our  criticism  on  Mr.  Vaughan  :  thoy  were  i 

ure  of  h«  r  periormanee,  must  image  a  singer  who  is  »ocal,  not  instrumental ;  they  had  light  and  shade  and  ' 
fully  equal  to  the  truest  expression  of  the  inspired  »"icty  of  tone  ;  they  relaxed  from  or  increased  upon 
words  and  the  ir.rcely  less  inspired  music  of  this  loft-  the  time,  according  to  the  sentiment  of  which  they 
ie.t  of  all  possible  compoMlions.  always  appeared  to  partake  ;  these  attributes  were 

BnrMara  wa.  the  child  of  .eneibi-ty  ;  everything  also  particularly  remarkable,  in  her  open,  true,  and 
that  she  did  wa*  directed  to  the  heart  ;  her  tone,  in  liquid  shake,  which  wa.ccrtaiviy  full  of  cxpieesioii. 
itself  pure,  sweet,  rich,  and  powerful  took  all  iu  va-  Neither  in  her  ornaments,  learned  and  graceful  at ' 
rioiis  colourings  from  the  passion  of  the  words  ;  and  they  were,  nor  in  her  cadencies,  did  she  ever  loose  j 
she  w.s  not  less  true  to  nature  and  feeling,  in  “  the  sight  cf  the  appropriate  chantcterisUcs  of  the  sense 
S»/rf^er //r’d,”  and  in  the  mere  exquisite,  Hopt  and  melody.  She  was  by  turns  majestic,  tender,  pa- 
tolda  flattering  tale  (hau  in  “  /  know  thmt  my  Re-  thetic,  and  elegant,  but  always  the  one  or  the  other 
deemer  liTeth."  Her  tone  was  perhaps  neither  so  — not  a  note  was  breathed  in  vain. — She  justly  held 
sweet  nor  so  clear  as  Billington’s,  nor  so  rich  and  every  species  of  ornamental  execution  to  be  aubordi-  ' 
powerful  as  Catalani’s,  but  it  was  the  most  touching  nate  to  the  grand  end  of  unitiug  the  effects  of  sound 
language  of  the  soul. — It  was  on  the  mastery  of  the  and  sense  in  their  operations  upon  the  fadings  of  her 
feelings  of  her  audience  that  Mara  set  her  claims  to  hearers.  True  to  this  principle,  if  any  one  commend- 
fame.  She  left  surprise  to  others,  and  wa*  wisely  ed  the  agility  of  a  singer,  Mara  would  ask  “  Can  .be 
content  with  an  apparently  (but  not  really)  humb-  sing  six  plain  notes  ?♦* 

ler  style  ;  and  she  thus  choM  the  part  of  genuine  tVe  place  Madame  Mara  at  the  very  topmoet  sum-  i 
greatness.  mit  of  her  profession,  becanse  in  majesty  and  sim-  I 

The  elocution  of  Mara  must  be  taken  rather  as  uni-  plicity,  in  grace,  tenderness,  and  pathos,  in  the  lofti-  ' 
versa!  th.  ti  as  national ;  for  although  she  passed  some  est  attribute*  of  art,  in  (he  dements  of  the  greatetyle,  j 
time  in  England  when  a  child,  and  retained  some  she  far  transcended  all  her  competitors  in  the  list  of  j 
knowledge  of  the  language,  her  pronunciation  wa*  fame.— She  gave  to  Handel’s  compositions  their  nat-  j 
continually  marred  by  a  foreign  accent  and  those  ural  grandeur  and  effect,  which  is  in  our  minds  tlic 
mutilations  of  our  words  which  are  inseparable  ffom  very  highest  degree  of  praise  that  we  can  best  w, 
the  constant  use  of  for*irn  languages  during  a  long  Handel  is  heavy,  say  the  musical  fasbioD-mooger*  of 
residence  abroad*.  Notwithstanding  this  diaw-baek,  the  day.  This  objection  has  been  alrea  ly  largely 
the  impression  she  made,  even  upon  uneducated  per-  discussed  in  our  former  pages.  Milton  would  be 
ions,  always  extreuiely  alive  to  (he  ridietjous  effects  heavy  beyond  endurance  from  the  asoiith  of  a  Kader 
cf  mia-proDuncialioD,  and  upon  the  unskilled  in  mu-  of  talents  above  mediocrity  The  fact  is,  that  to 
sic,  was  irriiistihlc.  The  fire,  dignity,  and  tender-  wield  such  arms,  demand*  the  strength  of  giants, 
ness  of  her  vocal  appeal  could  never  be  misunder- j  Mara  posaevsed  this  heaveu-gifled  strenqtb  It  was 
stood  ;  it  spoke  the  langu  age  of  all  nations,  for  it  in  the  performance  of  Haudel  that  her  finer  inind  fix- 
epoke  to  the  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  |  ed  its  exprrsiion,  and  called  to  its  ai«l  all  (he  powers 

Her  acquaiot-ince  with  the  id -nee  of  music  wa*  of  her  voice,  and  all  ti  e  acquisitiens  of  her  science. 

li  t  TI  I  _ . _ _  '  _  n  i  '  '  I  Here  *  e  still  holds  her  seat  in  itnbienched  majes- 

•A  role  can  easily  acquire  and  prououncr  all  lau-  '  .  . 

guages,  but  no  foreigner  can  froDoaacc  tlie  Polish  *Ji “without  co-rivaJ 

tongue.  f  All  her  dignities.” 


TO  Tlir  SntTOR  OF  THK  KUTBRPF.IAD. 

f?  fnstrum'iiial  Mus'c  admiatiSle  in  Chrutian  Wor¬ 
th  ip  f 

1  i,e  answer  to  this  question  is  so  obvious,  that  a 
I'lscussion  ot  it  will,  by  many',  be  thought  unnecessa. 
ry  ;  indeed,  it  seems  hardly  possible  (hat  any  one  who 
bas  read  the  scriptures  with  attention,  should  hart 
made  it  a  question.  We  however  find  some  pious 
people  doubting  the  propriety  of  using  instruments) 
uiusic  ill  the  church,  and  others  rejecting  it  entirely. 
It  is  not  the  design  of  the  writer  to  enter  into  an  elab¬ 
orate  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  he  would  just  re¬ 
mark,  that  instrumental  music  having,  by  divine  ip. 
poiiitmeut,  been  introduced  into  the  church  under  the 
old  testament  dispensation,  and  never  forbiden  uniler 
tlie  new,  is  still  lawful  and  proper  :  and  also,  that  Jr- 
sus  Christ,  in  the  Revelation  which  he  gave  to  his  nr- 
vant  John,  has  represented  (he  worship  of  saints  and 
angels  in  heaven  as  consisting  of  hath  vocal  and  ii^ 
stnimental  music  ;  which,  is  conclusive  proof  of  the 
same  thing.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  saints  on 
earth,  not  only  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  but  alii  to 

praise  him  with  stringed  instruments  and  orgaai.’’ 
This  thought  is  strikingly  enforced  in  the  followiai 
narrative,  which,  instead  of  farther  remarks,  is  here 
introduced. 

On  a  beautiful  evening  in  the  month  cf  May,  I  at¬ 
tended  divine  service  in  the  presbyterian  church,  ia 
the  village  of - .  The  Rev.  Dr.  B - deliver¬ 

ed  a  solemn  and  impressive  discourse  from  Ps.  150. 
i.  “Praise  him  according  to  his  excellent  greatncii.” 
The  Doctor  after  making  some  remarks  on  the  great¬ 
ness  of  God,  endeavoured  to  show,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  all  bis  rational  creatures  to  praiac  him  accor¬ 
ding  to  his  excellent  greatnesa.  He  observed  (hat  tbs 
Psalmist  in  the  148tb  Ps.  cnJls  ispon  all  things,  both 
aairaate  and  inanimate  to  praise  Ood  {  and  in  tbs 
149(h  and  50(b  he  calls  upon  all  rational  erratum 
to  praise  him  with  all  kind*  of  musical  iostruacots. 
He  took  occasion  tc  remark  on  the  error  of  those  I 
who  disapprove  of  using  instniments  of  music  ia  the 
worship  of  Gcd,  since  it  appears  to  be  so  explkitlj  j 
commanded  in  the  150th  psalm,  and  many  other  pas-  I 
sages  of  scripture.  After  enlarging  on  the  duty  *f 
man  to  praise  him  in  the  most  exalted  strains,  be  ad¬ 
ded  But  our  most  exalted  strains,  while  on  earth, 
fall  infinitely  short  of  his  most  adorable  pcrfectioDi. 
We  must  go  to  heaven  and  join  the  general  chorus  oi 
saints  and  angels  ;  we  must  spend  an  eternity  in  cels- 
brating  the  praises  of  God  and  tho  Lamb,  before  v* 
can  have  any  adequate  ideas  of  his  excellent  greari 
ness-”  The  service  was  eloeed  by  linging  that  rx. 
ccUent  hymn  ef  Dr.  Watts, 

**  Come  let  os  join  our  cheerful  soBga 

With  angels  ronnd  the  throne.” 

The  choir  of  singers  was  assisted  by  an  organ,  sod 
many  of  the  congregation  joined  m  this  song  ofpraiis- 
Tho  music  was  sublime,  and  I  almost  fancied  ayieff 
in  heaven,  joining  with  saints  and  angels  in  siqgixK 
the  praise*  of  God.  After  rctoming  to  my  lodgisfi 
and  reading  tho  filth  chap,  of  Rov.  I  rctir^to  rssfi 
fell  asleep,  and  bad  tbo  following  remarkable  drsin- 

I  found  myself  in  company  with  a  particular  fiksd, 
who  had  been  dead  aome  month*  ;  although  ia  nj 
dream,  I  had  no  recollection  of  the  cireoinitancs  of 
I  his  death.  In  the  course  of  converMtkm,  1  mcatioa- 
I  ed,  that  1  bad  not  scan  him  Cor  some  time  pw<i  *** 
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enquired  where  he  had  been.  Hi»  anrwer  wa*,  “  I 
have  been  to  join  the  general  arseuiblj  and  church 
of  the  fir»t-borii  in  heaven,  and  to  unite  with  that 
great  multitude  which  no  man  can  number,  in  t-iuging 
tho*e  anthems  of  ftruiie,  which  jou  have  been  read- 
iug  in  the  5lh  chapter  of  the  Ilevelatien  of  St,  John” 
Those  anthems,  said  I,  performed  by  such  a  congre¬ 
gation  of  celestial  beings,  must  be  sublime  beyond 
conseption.  It  must  be  all  harmony  in  those  happy 
regions. 

•‘No  jarring  strng  :  no  voice  but  well  can  join, 

Such  concord  is  in  heaven  ” 

“  There  were  a  few  fn<liviiliials,“  said  he.  “  a  very 
small  number  who  seemed  to  l>«  displeased  and  turn¬ 
ed  tl'.vir  backs  upon  fhe  congregation, _ because  the 
four  and  twenty  ciders,  who  took  the  lead  in  those 
anthems  of  praise,  had  every  one  of  them  harps  ;  they 
said,  they  had  always  disliked  instrumental  music, 
and  believed  it  ought  not  to  be  introduced  into  the 
wo  ship  of  God,  they  would  therefore  withdraw  and 
join  themselves  to  some  other  congregation  where  in¬ 
strumental  music  was  not  tolerated." 

Impossible  !  I  exclaimed  with  aatunishmant !  there 
can  be  no  such  dissention  in  heaven  !  My  astonish¬ 
ment  and  agitation  were  so  great,  when  I  pronounced 
these  words,  tJiat  I  immediately  awoke  and  behold  it 
wu  a  dream. 

After  I  bad  recovered  from  the  surprise  occasioned 
by  this  strange  dream,  I  fell  into  the  following  train 
•f  reflections.  I 

Dreams,  although  for  the  moment,  may  appear  like 
realities,  yet  we  oAen  find  them  to  be  incongniouc 
and  contrary  to  reason  and  common  sense.  The 
scriptures  every  where  represent  heaven  as  a  place 
of  perfect  harmony  and  blessedness :  “  nothing  shall 
enter  there  that  ibail  offend.’*  In  the  chapter  men¬ 
tioned  above,  “eecry  creature'^  is  represented  as  join¬ 
ing  in  the  general  chorus,  with  saints  and  angels. — 
We  may  therefore  conclude,  that  in  heaven,  there 
are  no  dissenters,  no  minor  sects  ;  but  whatever  in- 
stniments  of  music  may,  or  may  not  be,  these  used 
bjf  saints  and  angels,  in  celebrating  the  f'raiset  of 
God,  no  man  will  ever  be  admitted  info  ‘‘That  holy’ 
happy  place,"  with  prejudices  against  any  of  the 
rules,  orders  ar.d  regnlations  of  that  house  of  God 
but  that  all  will  join  in  the  general  choms  of,  ‘  Ble 
sing,  and  honor,  and  glory,  and  power  be  unto  him. 
that  sitteth  upon  the  throne  and  unto  the  l.anib  fo  r 
ever  and  ever,” 

Again — It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  aP  who  font 
•pinions  respecting  any  doctrine  cr  ar  idcs  of  faith, 
•r  draw  presnes*  of  future  evant-  Iren,  dreams,  are 
•ut  of  the  way  of  God’s  appointomt,  and  lirble  to 
be  deceived.  Before  the  canon  of  srriptiir*  was 
Complete,  God  of'.en  mninfeated  hin.«»lf  to  hi'  |  n  f  h 
•t;'  in  dreams  and  visions;  b’"  »>•  w  **  th»  uuly  rule 
to  direct  us,  is  fbe  won!  of  G<>»l,  CMiitainrd  in  ihe 
•criptiires  of  the  old  and  new  testaiii<-nts." 

Another  rrioark  forc’lilt  nnrre*"  d  ipon  my  mind 
by  this  dream,  is,  t’u*  error  ••f  tlio»e  wh‘»  exclude  in¬ 
strumental  mnsic  from  tner  oln.ri'hes  Wrnld  C  vd 
have  symbolised  *he  w-.f  hip  of  hrascu  by  instrumen- 
t»l  music,  if  he  hud  hsrhi  Ideii  liis  people  to  use  it  in 
Worshipping  him  on  earth  ? 

l<*t  the  objector  auawer  this  question. 
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HINTS  UPON  .MUSIC. 

— —  Concluded, 

Thus,  music  of  the  best  composers  could  be  easily 
adapted  fo  any  piece  of  poetry.  For  hymns  we 
would  find  melodies  in  the  solemn  class,  of  a  simple 
kind,  yet  uncontaminated  with  the  association  of 
mean  or  licentious  kleas  ;  for  heroic  poems,  in  the 
bold  and  animated  class  ;  for  elegies,  in  the  plaintive; 
and  for  didactic  poems  and  songs,  melodies  of  the 
tender  or  cheerful  kind,  according  to  their  genius 

By  these  means,  both  peetry  and  music  would  be¬ 
come  better  fitted  to  promote  the  ratione]  and  im¬ 
proving  amusement  of  social  life.  And  music  in  par¬ 
ticular  would  rise  in  dignity,  and  be  cultivated  by 
many  who  think  the  study  of  it  requires  too  much 
time  for  mere  amusement. 

These  expressive  compositions  would  not  only  be 
useful  and  entertaining  in  public  and  social  life,  but 
in  the  quiet  hours  of  retiveaent.  Ihiring  these,  one 
one  mirht  find  in  the  cheerful  or  bold  kinds  of  ael.v 
dy  a  spring  to  tbe  flagging  spirits,  or  if  opprest  with 
care  or  grief,  in  the  plaintive  class  a  valiaf  similar  to 
what  is  derived  from  sympathy. 

And,  as  the  art  would  become  more  honourable 
and  useful,  so  would  the  professors.  Tbeir  reputation 
would  become  more  solid  and  axtensive ;  their  works 
be  more  generally  practitad  ;  and.  together  with 
their  names,  ba  banded  down  with  honour  to  poster!- 

ty« 

Burprite  has  been  expressed,  tliat  an  art,  wbkb  is 
allowed  to  bo  capable  of  calming  the  passions,  should 
■ppear  to  have  no  effect  on  the  teasper  of  its  profes¬ 
sors.  But,  when  it  is  considered  that  music  is  redu¬ 
ced  to  the  state  of  simple  amusement,  which  has  no 
such  effect  on  the  passions ;  and  that  Ibe  expression 
which  is  suited  to  ..roduce  tranquillity,  is  confounded 
and  last  in  the  labyrinths  of  modem  harmony,  that 
surprise  may  cease. 

4t  present  the  works  of  favourite  composers  may 
I  be  the  fashion  of  the  time,  but  they  are  so  full  of  ex¬ 
travagant  modulations,  so  inconsistant  and  trifling  in 
expressian,  aud  so  weighed  down  by  a  mass  of  elabo¬ 
rate  harmnng,  that  except  perhaps  a  few  happy 
snd  simple  strains,  they  scan  siak  into  oblivion. 

If  the  aforegoing  remarks  are  just,  harmony  ought 
to  be  confined  to  tha  use  of  professors  and  musical 
st  bolars.  In  places  of  public  entertainment  and  so¬ 
cial  circles,  it  should  be  superseded  by  axpressivt 
ruclod)  ;  or  if  harmony  is  introduced,  it  ought  to  be 
•impte  counterpoint,  and  tbe  principle  melody  so 
)  strengthened  witti  uiissns  and  octaves,  that  there 
ru«v  ^e  no  risk  of  tbe  attention  being  distracted. 

The  esteem  in  which  the  Scottish  and  other  simple 
and  pathetic  melodies  are  held,  is  a  proof  that  the 
are  is  not  wholly  depraved.  This  may  encourage 
some  great  mosiciiin  to  try  to  aitablish  order  in  the 
chaos  of  expression.  MTe  might  then  hope,  in  time 
t.o  see  (he  sausieal  warid  amtuna  a  regular  and  beauti¬ 
ful  appearaocm 


Tllr.  lir.IIC \!i^  M. 

Those  oftlio  1  iiltlic  who  won*  j-ro'-ottr  at 
the  last  Keh«  ai-sal  cl'  tiie  liauilel  and  Haydn 
.Society  at  iJoy  1-tou  I 'all,  and  who  can  dttiy 
appreciate  lti«;  higher  pxhdiilions  of  hiumoiiy 
inii<t  have  been  gratilled  by  (be  porformaiices 
on  Minday  evening’,  their  eft'ect.  has  in  sonic 
ineasnre  done  away  the  iropressioDs  that  exis¬ 
ted  from  “  un  npf.arent  vont  of  individual  ex¬ 
ertion,"  ui  gratifying  public  expectation  at  the 
Third  Oratorio, 

'The  lover-*  oi'instrnmenlal  accompaniment, 
tioidilk'ss  were  gratified  with  Haydn’s  Terzet¬ 
to  ill  the  t'rcatiop,  “  .Most  beautiful  appear^'* 
which  was  ctjualleil  only  by  Handel’s  Pastoral 
movement  precoeding  the  recitative  and  cho¬ 
rus  in  the  Mes?*iah.  tVe  cannot  omit  noticing’ 
the  effect  pioduced  by  this  preparatory  sym¬ 
phony,  nor  can  vve  neglect  this  opportunity 
to  remark,  if  the  instrumental  accompaniments 
of  Handel’s  music,  receive  the  attention  to 
which  (heir  merit  entitle.-*  them.  If  their 
character  and  points  are,  snfflcieDtly  mark’d 
and  understood,  vve  he.sitate  not  to  declare 
our  conviction  in  the  belief,  that  as  great  ef¬ 
fect?  can  be  produced  from  bis  compositions 
as  many  others  more  modern  in  their  date. 


OH  MONDAY  F.VKMNG,  Jan.  •9, 

Will  be  presented,  a  new  Comedy  (tirsl  time 
in  Boston,)  called 

EXCIIANGK  .VO  ROBBEUY. 

OK  riiE  niA.MO.ND  KING. 

After  which  (by  particular  desire  and  for  that 
Night  only,)  the  petit  Comedy  of 

THE  ACTRESS  OF  LL  WORK. 

In  which  piece  Mr«.  J.  Biimrs  will  personate 
six  different  char.acfers. 

By  particular  desire  and  f.»r  the  last  lime, 
the  Comic  Song  of  “  Barney  leave  the  girb 
alone.” 

To  conclude  with  a  new  Melo  Drama  (nev¬ 
er  performed  here,  and  playing  with  unbound¬ 
ed  applause  now  in  London)  rai!e«l  * 

THE  WANDERING  BOYS 


lOTisBipaiADi  ©a  anr^'CAi.  air’Pis'AMm’s'iTS'S’*. 


THE  BOVqUET. 


litre Jiow'r*  winumber'd  Ihetr  color*  wii/e, 

Some  pink,  and  tome  purple,tome  bine  and  fomr  white. 
Some  damask,  tome  yellow,  tomepprien  avd  some  red, 
Hitir  fragrance  allernale  diffusively  shed.  i 


THE  PILGRI.M'S  SOXG. 

Words  by  Rev.  James  Flint, 

Jfttsic  by  B.  Brown,  Esq. 

Come  listen  to  mj  *torj, 

Tlio’  often  told  before, 

Of  men.  who  passed  to  glory, 

Thro’  toil  and  trayail  sore  ; 

Of  men  who  did  for  concie ncc’s  sake 
Their  native  land  forego. 

And  sought  a  home  and  freedom  here, 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

O,  ’twas  no  earth-born  passion 
That  baile  th’  adventurers  stray  ; 

The  world  and  all  its  fashion 
\Mth  them  had  passed  away. 

A  voice  from  btaven  made  them  look 
Above  the  things  below. 

When  here  they  sought  a  resting  place 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

O,  dark  the  seene  and  dreary. 

When  here  they  sat  them  down  ; 

Of  storms  and  billows  weary. 

And  chilled  with  winters  frown. 

Deep  moaned  the  forests  to  the  wind, 

Loud  bowled  the  savage  foe. 

While  here  their  evening  prayer  arose 
'7' wo  hundred  years  ago , 

’Twottld  drown  the  heart  ic.  sorrow 
To  tell  of  all  their  woes  ; " 

Nor  respite  could  they  borrow, 

But  from  the  grave's  repose. 

Tet  nought  could  daunt  the  pilgrim  band. 
Or  sink  their  courage  low. 

Who  came  to  plant  the  gospel  here 
Two  hundrid  years  ago. 

With  itumbie  prayer  and  fasting 
In  every  strait  and  grief. 

They  sought  the  Everlasting, 

And  found  a  sure  relief. 

Their  cov'nant  God  o'ersliadow'd  them. 

Their  shield  from  every  foe, 

And  gsvejtlieiu  here  a  dwelling  place 
Tv^o  hundred  years  ago. 

Of  fair  New-England’s  glory 
They  laid  the  corner  stone  ; 

This  praise  in  dcathles  story 
Their  grateful  sons  shall  own. 
Prophetic  they  foresaw,  in  time, 

A  mighty  state  should  grow 
Freni  them,  a  few  faint  pilgrims  here, 
7'tco  hundred  years  ago 
If  greatness  be  in  daring, 

Onr  pilgrim  sires  were  great ; 

W  hose  soiourti  h<  re  ciispiirii  r, 

Disease  and  I'aiiiine  wait; 

And  of  their  Ireach’rous  foes  combined 
To  lay  the  strangers  low. 

While  founding  hers  t;  eir  coii.nionweait'i 
I  toe  hutulred  year*  eg  . 


Tho’  seeming  overiealona 
In  things  by  ns  deemed  light. 

They  were  but  duly  jealous 
Of  power  usurping  right. 

Thsy  nobly  chose  to  part  with  all 
Most  dear  to  men  below. 

To  worship  here  their  God  in  peace 
Two  hundred  ye  art  ago. 

From  seeds  they  sow’d  with  weeping 
Our  richest  harvest  rise  ; 

We  itlill  tho  fruits  are  reaping 
Of  pilgnm  enterprize. 

Then  grateful  we  to  them  will  pay 
The  debt  of  fame  we  owe. 

Who  planted  here  the  tree  of  life 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 

As  comes  tliis  period  yearly, 

Around  our  cheerful  tires. 

We’ll  think  and  tell  how  dearly 
Our  comforts  cost  onr  sires. 

For  them  we’ll  wake  the  votive  song. 
And  bid  the  canvas  glow. 

Who  fixed  the  home  of  freedom  here 
Two  hundred  years  ago. 


MISCELLANY. 


tu  the  treasurer  of  the  female  Asylum”— for,  said  he, 
iliere  is  not  a  bachelor  living,  who  is  so  by  cboiee. 


FOR  THB  EUTBRFKIAn. 

THE  LADIES  MAN  No.  3 

BjfEL  ROO.V  COXVERSATIOX. 

My  predecessors,  the  periodical  writers,  often  avail¬ 
ed  themselves  of  the  aid  of  their  correspondents,  and 
it  is  a  privilege,  which  I  suppose  will  he  allowed  to 
me  also.  1  shull  Ihert  foie  insert  the  following  letter 
withuut  comment,  and  should  he  happy  to  have  more 
sketches  from  the  same  reporter* 

Sir— As  it  seems  to  be  fashionable  to  publish  the 
proceedings  of  great  assemblie»,  I  send  you  some  de¬ 
bates  1  overheard  at  a  late  party  not  a  hundred  miles 
f rom  beaoon  street,  upon  a  subject  whieh,  I  think, 

will  not  be  uninteresting  to  jour  readers.— Mrs. - 

who,  it  is  well  known,  is  always  full  of  wit  and  viva¬ 
city,  catae  up  to  a  comer  of  the  ball-room,  where  a 
group  of  beaux,  standing  like  forest  trees,  were  dis- 
aussing  at  tha  same  time  some  ice-creams  and  the 
merits  of  the  paintings  lately  sold  at  Greenwood’s* 
and  tapping  the  fat  Mr.  ■  familiarly  on  the 

shoulder,  with  an  arch  look  that  gives  an  inexpvesti- 
ble  beatity  to  her  face,  the  said  to  him,  I  have  just 
thought  of  a  country  eoutin  of  mine,  to  whom  of  all 
)>ersons  I  wish  you  to  bestow  your  money,  when  the 
Bs(  iielor-tax  law  is  passed.  She  it  the  most  suitable 
object  yon  can  find.  She  has  never  been  charged 
with  refusing  a  Gentleman,  nor  with  denying  that  li  t 
balance  of  comfort  pre|>onderattt  as  the  world  gen¬ 
erally  believes,  in  favour  of  the  conjugal  state.  Yon 
might  excuse  me,  Madam,  she  it  no  candidate  for 
uiy  cash,  replied  he  ;  I  shall  appropriate  my  dollars 
to  some  high  minded  virgin,  who  has,  like  myself 
maintained  the  honor  of  single  blessedness,  and  fore- 
weu'n  (at  least  until  the  shall  iiave  an  ofkri  the  thral- 

dem  and  servitude  of  matrimony — Ah  !  Mr. - , 

said  Miss  ■■■  ■  ■  (a  young  indy  not  muclvorer _/br/y,) 

have  you  then  given  up  the  chase?  Have  all  Uie 
nymphs  ui  well  as  the  great  Diana  herself  escaped  ? — 

— Do  you  know,  Mrs.  O - ,  said  Mr.  ^ - — , 

,  (who  is  a  legislator  as  well  at  a  bachelor;  that  I  havs 
an  amendment  to  propose  btfore  the  law  passes 
wtiicb  is  quite  in  the  order  of  ameniimenlt  now  a  days 
that  is,  to  strike  out  the  whole  subject  of  the  bachet; 
or  tax,  which  will  be  as  unconstitutional  as  to  lux 
every  man  who  has  the  misfor’une  of  being  knock* 
kneed,  or  squint-eyed,  and  substitute  these  words, 
vis — “That  every  spinster,  who  shall  reject  a  suitable 
oiler. of  marriage,  shall  forfeit  the  sum  of  —  ■ 

(being  fourfold W  the  bachelor’s  penalty)  to  he  paid 


(here  is  not  a  bachelor  living,  who  is  so  by  cboiae, 
but  ten  thousand  rir.gle  ladii  s,  who  aiight  have  bets 
uarrii:d.  Now  there's  your  beautiful  sister, and  Loui 

ita  - and  .Mary - and  .\bby  ■  '■  and  Jen. 

nette  — —  and  Helen  -  and  Eliia  - — 

;.nd  Anns -  and  Fnsan - - — sweel-cruel-dtsr 

erestiar's,  who  ought  to  be  roundly  fined  for  not  ac* 
eplitig  siHue  of  their  iiiiiurrons  admirers, whose  hesrti 

and  h.nds  and  fiirtunes  are  at  their  service - Praj, 

Mr.  Lawyer,  said  hi  ita  F— —  can  you  tell  me  it 
what  age  a  bachelor  bt  comes  entitled  to  bis  honorarj 
(Hie  ?  O  yes,  said  he,  as  soon  as  you  tt  II  me  the  pr«. 
cise  date  of  an  old  maid  ;  there's  not  much  odds.-. 

—  I'iiesc  calculatieui  requite  nicety,  auid  Mr  W - - 

we  must  seud  htr  Zerati  Colburn  — I’erhaps,  said  Mr, 
E—  my  friend  L— ’s  late  splendid  book  .whick 
abaiinds  inctt  mar  maHers,  will  give  you  some,  liinh 
nyou  this,  as  upon  almost  every  other  polUteal  subjeet 
— If  the  bachelor  Ux  passes  the  legislature,  said  the 

s!ty  dectiver  G -  the  constitution  which  I  live 

under  under  ll>ll<•t  protect  me,  or  1  shall  move  to  htn 
a  convention  to  cuiend  it;  for  counsellor  W — 
assured  me  it  would  be  aa  ex-post-facto-law  as  te  tlw 
present  groeration  of  bachelors  — 1  would  propose, 
said  Mr.  N  ■—  — ■  that  all,  who  claim  the  eonstHutioiu 
al  exemption  from  marriage  or  the  tax,  should  on  tkt 
first  of  May  next,  report  their  age,  disqualification!, 
Ac.  to  the  register  of  Deeds — like  militia  exempts  ts 
the  town  Treasurer.  1  think  that  proposition  ohjco 
tionable,  said  the  punning  Dr.  R— * —  for  I  sa 
afraid  the  regiater  would  become  a  recorder  of  Miis>- 
deedf,  and  place  contesrions  on  paper  worse  thsn 
tlmse  of  Rousseau.  I  have  a  diflirvnt  proposal  to  of¬ 
fer,  aaid  Mr.  T - ,  that  is,  that  the  clenryinan  ff 

eveiy  parish  should  certify  to  the  town  clotk  ir  is* 
Ides  of  June  annually,  a  list  of  those  young  iadist 
who  have  no  objections  to  matrimony  in  their  rerptr* 
tive  p«risbes,aDd  that  the  names  of  those  wbu  remain* 
ed  four  year*  on  the  book, not  transfered  to  the  recotj 
of  marriages,  should  be  forwarded  to  head-qiiartmii 
candidates  (or  the  dividends  of  the  barheior*tax,  if 
their  cireumstancei  or  abilities  need  a  supply.  1  wul 

agree  to  bt  taxed  as  a  bachelor,  said  Mr.  C - if 

by  I'.w  every  matrimonial  stpiable  shall  aUo  im-ur  s 
forfeiture,  and  every  husband  and  wife  who  cordi.illjr 
hate  oae  another  ihall  be  compelled  to  pay  an  annuiil 
atipend  in  aid  of  the  Peace  Society.  And  I  will  nal 
oppose  the  tax,  added  Mr.  P -  if  childish  wid¬ 

owers  are  made  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  cf 
orphans,  and  married  couples  who  have  no  cl.ildm 
are  assessed  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  have  the  jiu 
trium  Ubororum,  or  half  a  dosen.  Rut  I  have  a  Diost 

turioiit  objection  to  the  law,  said  Mr.  N - LH. 

Price  says  that  there  is  a  chance  of  7  to  4,  that  the 
woman  will  be  the  survivor  of  the  marriage.  Now 
will  it  not  be  aboutiiuslMe  that  1  should  be  obliged  to  i 
pay  for  not  taking  such  odds  against  myself,  wlienai  | 
a  single  man  my  chances  ol  living  longest  msy  be  \ 
greater  than  the  Lady’s  ?  That  argument  is  easily  re¬ 
futed,  aaid  Mr.  E - for  my  frieud  L— - — ’s  book 

says  it  is  proved  by  the  tables  ol  Daignan  and  Mobesu 
that  Biarrifaga  ntakes  man  lunger  lived.  He  uji 
tliat  from  the  register  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sul* 
pten  in  Paris  from  17  IS  to  1744.  where  half  the  mslei 
were  usimarned,  it  appears  that  the  propertion  of  the 
unmarried  who  reach  ninety  years  was  only  as  9  le 
43  to  that  ef  the  married.  Pray,  what  was  the  ratio 
ol  hen-|>ecked  husbands  ?  enquired  the  sarcastic  Mr. 
A  ■  Just  at  this  litiic,  and  before  and  answtr,;*** 
given,  the  cotillions  were  called,  the  ladies  ttw  oS 
with  “pidgeon  wings— ”  ti-e  beaux  thiat  were  not 
rtieumatic  joined  the  dances,  and  the  Jeremy  Pi^* 
dlers  tri'd  *•  to  raise  the  wind” at  the  whist-tables. 


I  am,  tLc.  JUVENI3* 


I  Thus,  Sir.  I  haw  given  you  an  account  of  «  c*** 
vervator  that  lasted  but  four  minutes,  and  brcvcM 
tu  my  mind  tha  interesting  tiebate  u|K)n  martiage  i>> 
.Irhnson’s  Rbsselai,  in  which  (he  priiKeis  says,  msr* 
iiage  has  many  pains,  b«it  celibecy  has  no  pi***' 
tires; 'and  the  prince,  her  Itrother,  contends  tha* 
the  incommoditiei  of  a  single  life  are,  in  a  great 
measiire  t.ecesiar^  and  certain,  hut  thoae  of  the 
conjugal  sUta  accideutal  and  avuiduble. 
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